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EDITORIAL 


Next year, 1997, sees the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of our Society and it is pleasing to) @iscovér in the pages of 
these Transactions that on the eve of this landmark event the 
Society is as active as ever in archaeological and historical 
research. On the opposite page is the certificate recently 
awarded to the Society by the Association for Industrial 
Archaeology for its rescue excavations and recording at the 
Saltwick Alum Works near Whitby which were published in the 
Society’s Research Report series in 1994. By way of contrast, 
the article on recent excavations and observations reminds us 


of the equally important small-scale work the society 
undertakes monitoring building work around the Old Town. Quay 
Street and the ‘harbour lay -at. the heart of medieval 


Scarborough and it is interesting to note that over the past 
year there have been a number of sites to investigate in this 
area. Perhaps the most interesting of these reports concerns 
the work which has been taking place inside the Three Mariners 
on Quay Street which is popularly thought to be one of the 
town’s few remaining medieval houses. The Transactions also 
contain a more detailed report on the 1994 excavation at Globe 
Street. 


A new activity for Society members has been to record 20th 
century military sites in our area as part of the nationwide 
Defence of Britain project .runm undér the auspices, oan. 
Council for British Archaeology. We can begin to read the first 
results of this fieldwork in the article by Chris Hall on the 
Wheatcroft Battery where an archaeologists eye for’ the 
landscape was needed to detect remains barely fifty years old. 
Following on from his article in last years Transactions on 
Crime and Punishment in 17th century Scarborough, Dr Binns now 
presents us with his research into the outbreak of Black Death 
which occurred in the town during the first half of the same 
century. His article makes it clear that it was not only the 
major cities which were troubled by periodic visitations of the 
plague and that Scarborough was particularly vulnerable as a 
seaport. Another author familiar to our readers is Chris Evans. 
In a wide-ranging article he ingeniously combines’ cricket 
fixture lists and census returns to attempt to reconstruct 
"areas of loyalty and belonging" which nowadays we all too 
frequently feel we have lost. 


This year’s Transactions end with an obituary for our long- 
Standing president Professor Grahame Clark written by one of 
his eminent former pupils, Dr Peter Addyman of the York 
Archaeological Trust. In conclusion, I must extend my thanks to 
Chris and Frances Hall for their work in preparing this issue 
for publication as well as to the various authors for sharing 
the results of their research with us. 


Trevor Pearson 
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THE CERTIFICATE PRESENTED BY 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


"WHEATCROFT BATTERY’ 


BY CHRISTOPHER HALL 


During 1995 and 1996, the society has been actively involved in 
the Defence of Britain Project, a national project aimed at 
Surveying and recording all surviving military and civil 
defence works from this century, from pillboxes to air raid 
Shelters, from anti-tank blocks to coastal batteries. This 
article describes one of the numerous sites investigated by the 
Society, (TAs 04S°86Sy. 


FIGURE 1: 
THE LOCATION OF WHEATCROFT 
BATTERY \ Wheat croft 


& Battery 


With the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 a number of new 
coastal defence batteries were constructed. Following the 
evacuation from Dunkirk Dr June 1940 further hurried 
construction took place of many Emergency Coast Defence 


Batteries and beach defence batteries. AS might be expected 
coast defence batteries mainly (but not always) face out to 
sea, their targets being ships and amphibious craft. Beach 


defence batteries, of which there was one near the Corner Cafe 
(TA 037 899), were usually single guns located to enfilade 
beaches. Coast defence batteries as at Wheatcroft were complex 
sites, often, as was the case here, classified as forts having 
their own defended perimeter of ditches and fences. We are 
lucky that there still exists the Fort Record” Book “for 
Wheatcroft Battery. Figure 2 is based on sketch maps in the 
fort record book. 


317 Coastal Battery, Royal Artillery (Wheatcroft Battery, also 
known as Black Rock battery) was located at the seaward end of 
and to the south of Wheatcroft Avenue and commenced in May 1940 
when 40 men were posted. "Wheatcroft Lodge’ was requisitioned 
for the battery headquarters, messing for all troops’ and 
battery office, while houses at 96 Filey Road and 4, 11, 15 and 
a3 (*Melton’ ) Wheatcroft Avenue were requisitioned for 
billeting. The two large houses '‘'Wheatcroft Lodge’ and 
*"Melton’ were within the fort perimeter, but with these two 
exceptions there are no obvious structural remains of the fort. 
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FIGURE 2:MAP REDRAWN FROM THE FORT RECORD BOOK 
SHOWING THE VARIOUS FEATURES AT WHEATCROFT BATTERY 


By looking at documentary, oral and archaeological evidence 
together in more detail, it is possible to build up a picture 
of the battery. 


Wheatcroft Battery was equipped with two six-inch Mark XII 
breach loading guns sited on the cliff edge (Figure 1), the 
emplacement comprising small brick and concrete buildings 
covered with earth. The threat of air attack meant that gun 
emplacements had to have such a gun house built over them so 
that crews were under cover and protected from aircraft fire 
(First World War batteries were open). Number 1 gun, the 
southerly of the two, was manufactured by V S & M in January 
1915; number 2.gun\.by WeB & Co in “March 1917. Both were 
erected at Wheatcroft on 11 June 1940. Number 1 gun was 
nicknamed Gert and number 2 Daisy. We are able to fairly 
accurately locate the position of these guns from the sketch 
maps in the Fort Record Book and an aerial photograph of 1947 
which shows fresh circular scars where the emplacements had 
been recently demolished. It is possible to locate the two 
emplacements on the ground within two patches of dense scrub 
which contain much concrete rubble. 


The magazine was in a depression which appears to have been a 
relic of earlier quarrying - a quarry is shown here on the 1893 
1:25,000 scale OS map. Again this is visible as an area of 
dense scrub containing concrete rubble. Two later magazines 
(from 1943), sited to the landward side of the guns can be 
readily traced in the paddock to the west of the track running 
down to the golf course as two regular earthworks against the 
longer earthwork which traverses the site. The guns (range and 
direction) would be controlled from a Battery Observation Post 
which would be positioned as close to the guns as possible. 
The Fort Record Book tells us that this was a small brick 


building disguised as a bungalow. This was to the south of 
number 1 gun and again can be identified on the ground as a 
large area of scrub within the grassy area. Range finding was 


done with a Barr and Stroud rangefinder with a total sweep of 
the South Bay. 


Searchlight emplacements were an integral part of coast defence 
batteries such as this, and there were two at Wheatcroft, sited 


fairly close together in the undercliff. Access to +the 
searchlight emplacements was by a path and steps down the 
cliff, no trace of which now exists. Access to the site is 


therefore very difficult. The 1966 1:1250 scale OS map shows a 
semi-circular feature which appears now on the ground as a 
clump of scrub and is likely to be the site of the southernmost 
searchlight. More tangible evidence is provided by the rubble 
remains of a prefabricated concrete structure behind, probably 
the remains of a searchlight observation post or shelter. This 
is shown as a rectangular structure on the same OS map. A 
further clump of shrubs to the north is probably the position 
of the number 2 searchlight. Power for these searchlights was 
provided by a Lister diesel in an engine house at’ the extreme 
seaward end of what is now the road, a scatter of brick rubble 
is all that remains. 


In order to defend the battery against attack, it was provided 
with inner and outer perimeter fences, and (certainly from 1943 
by which time the Home Guard had begun to take over) three 
anti-aircraft light machine gun pits, three 29mm spigot mortar 
pits and several rifle and slit trenches. A report in the Fort 
Record Book notes that 500 rolls of coiled Dannert wire were 
received at Scarborough railway goods yard in October 1942 for 


improving the perimeter fences. The perimeter fencing was 
still visible on the 1946 and 1947 aerial photographs, but 
cannot now be traced. Two of the anti-aircraft gun pits were 


equipped with 0.303 Lewis machine guns, which were replaced on 
30 September 1942 with two 0.303 Bren guns. No indication is 
given as to the equipment of the third anti-aircraft gun pit, 
and it may be that this was never armed. The 29mm spigot 
mortar pits consisted of a drum of concrete, known as a 
*thimble’, approximately 1.22 metres high and 0.9 metres in 
diameter, domed at the top with a stainless steel pin set into 
: Be These were used to emplace a Blacker Bombard, a weapon 
which could throw a mortar bomb about 365 metres. The 
extremely dry weather in July and August 1995 revealed a number 
of crop marks in the lawn of Wheatcroft Lodge which have been 
tentatively identified as one of the anti-aircraft gun pits, a 
slit trench and a spigot mortar pit. A second anti-aircraft 
gun emplacement near the battery observation post has been 
identified to a shallow pit containing broken concrete slabs 
obviously used to level the ground and provide a firm base for 
the weapon. It has not been possible to locate the other two 
spigot mortar positions, or the other six slit trenches, or the 
75mm gun position, and in fact there must be some doubt as to 
whether this was actually emplaced. The Fort Record Book 
reports in the Battery Defence Scheme of September 1943 that if 
under attack, the fort would be defended by 2 officers and 31 
other ranks, supplemented by a Home Guard unit of 2 officers 
and 30 other ranks, although at one stage the number of men 
stationed here rose to between 160 and 180. 


The dry weather experienced in 1995 was of great benefit in 


revealing crop marks. In April 1942 it was more of a problen. 
An exercise was held on 29 April when the battery came under 
"enemy attack’. The Fort Record Book reports: 


"At 00.54 hrs the "enemy" laid smoke screens and threw 
thunder-flashes etc., our patrols opened up with ’blank 
ammunition’. At 00.55 hrs the gorse on left flank of 
Battery North of Main Magazine was observed to be on fire. 
Fire Gongs were sounded. There was a high wind at the 
time, and with the recent fine/dry weather the gorse and 
small bushes were soon going well and the fire burnt and 
spread rapidly. All Fire Fighting equipment was brought 
into effect, and later on the Local Fire Brigade was 
called for owing to the rapid progress and serious danger 
involved with the vicinity of the Magazine. All 
ammunition was removed to a "presumed" place of safety. 
The fire was eventually under control and extinguished by 
01.45 hours. A patrol was detailed in the event of the 
fire breaking out again. 


The Umpires for the exercise held a discussion privately 
and it was decided to call the exercise off. 


No damage and/or casualties was caused.’ 


One wonders what would have happened had the battery come under 
genuine enemy attack. 


Finally mention must be made of the dummy or decoy battery 
which the fort records refer to as being at Cayton Bay. Dummy 
batteries, built to distract enemy fire, tended to be built of 
wood, with the result that remains are now very rare. The decoy 
was in fact at Cornelian Bay, on the end of White Nab and was 
constructed of telegraph poles and camouflage netting. It was 
being rebuilt and overhauled in August 1942. Needless to Say, 
nothing can be traced of this decoy. 
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Figure 2 is redrawn from sketches inthe Fort Record Book with 
the kind permission of the Public Record Office, reference WO 
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Invaluable background information to twentieth century 
defensive structures is found in the CBA publication ’Twentieth 
Century Defences in Britain - An Introductory Guide’. 


BLACK DEATH AT SCARBOROUGH 


BY JACK BINNS 
INTRODUCTION 


About a decade ago, in the mid-eighties, it was first 
appreciated that a new epidemic, that had originated in central 
Africa and spread to North America, had taken root in Europe. 
No one then knew for certain how AIDS was transmitted or how it 


might be inhibited or cured. Public panic and ignorance were 
fanned by a sensationalist press, religious bigots and police 
chiefs. AIDS was regarded by some as an act of divine 


vengeance on a permiSSive society, and in particular on active 
homosexuals. 


In their anxiety and perplexity governments sought help from 
historians as well as medical researchers. How had epidemics 
of the past been dealt with successfully? What had been done 
to control and eventually eradicate bubonic plague which had 
been imported into Europe and had remained endemic there from 
the mid-fourteenth to the early eighteenth centuries? What 
measures had public authorities taken in the past to contain 
syphilis, smallpox, typhus or cholera - all of which had once 
threatened to wipe out whole communities? The result was a 
rash of specialist studies and serious new books on 
pestilences. 


One of the most distinguished and ambitious of these 
publications was Paul Slack’s The Impact of Plague in Tudor and 
Stuart England (1985) - a scholarly investigation of the causes 
and impact of the Black Death. The first appearance of the 
bubonic plague in England in 1348 and its last visit to London 
in 1665 were well known and reported, but it was not generally 
understood that between these two dates epidemics occurred 
almost every decade. Naturally, Dr Slack concentrated his 
attention on the principal urban locations - London, Norwich, 
Bristol and York - where mortality rates during these outbreaks 
were often very high. One of his conclusions was that the 
infection usually came across the North Sea from the Low 
Countries and this explained why east-coast ports such as 
Newcastle, Ipswich and Hull were first and most severely 
affected in every decade from the early 1600s to the 1650s.! 


Though Dr Slack made only one minor reference to Scarborough in 
his book,2 local evidence of the bubonic plague there in the 
first half of the seventeenth century tends to support his 
findings elsewhere. It is the purpose of this paper to examine 
that evidence and to show how the town was affected by plague 
and reacted to it. 


I 


The whole country, it seems, was affected by a particularly 
severe and prolonged epidemic in the last years of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and her successor James, and the Scarborough 
area was not spared. In 1598, when the town was visited by ’a 
dangerous infection whereby great mortalitie did ensue’, the 
Privy Council allowed Seamer’s weekly market to re-open 
temporarily.? However, when the market at Seamer was again 
Shut down the following year, Scarborough’s ruling body had to 
resort to extraordinary measures to deter townspeople from 
buying and selling there on Mondays. Scarborians were 
threatened with a colossal fine of £3 6s 8d and every member of 
the Common Hall was required to Swear an oath that Seamer 
market was ‘a great hyndrance to the towne of Scardburgh’ .4 


If the plague had visited only Scarborough then Seamer market 
might have been allowed to function indefinitely, but it is 
clear from Lady Margaret Hoby’s diary that none of the coast or 
neighbouring hinterland was then safe from infection. 
According to reports which reached her at Hackness, not only 
Whitby and Robin Hood’s Bay, but eventually inland villages 
such as Brompton, Snainton, Ebberston and Hunmanby were victims 
of this particular epidemic in 1603 and 1605.5 No parish 
register survives for these communities at this time, but that 
of Runswick Bay shows that in this small fishing village as 
many as sixty died of disease in the last’ year of Queen 
Elizabeth.§® 


Perhaps Scarborough was saved from the disastrous loss of life 
experienced by other seaports at this time because it was able 
to control the movement of people and goods into the town, 
particularly those coming in. by sea: An entry in the 
Scarborough Court of Pleas Book, dated 1 October 1603, states 
that George Hill of Orford in Suffolk, master of the ship 
called the Gift, had been examined by Bailiff Thomas Batty. 
Before he or any of his crew or cargo were permitted to come 
ashore Hill had to swear that he and they were all free of any 
infection and that none of them had been within eight or ten 
miles of a plague-ridden area.’ Since it is known that the 
Black Death was then raging in London and many east-coast 
ports, Scarborough’s official precautions were both wise and 
necessary. There was then no understanding that the plague was 
spread by fleas which fed off black rats, but it was generally 
appreciated that ships and their crews were common carriers of 
disease. Though the oath taken by Master Hill before Bailiff 
Batty is the only one of its kind recorded at this time, it 
seems likely that by 1603 Scarborough was already operating a 
defensive policy against imported plague a year’ before 
Parliament granted statutory authority to magistrates’ to 
exclude or punish offenders against their anti-plague measures. 
The statute of 1604 allowed justices such as Scarborough’s two 
bailiffs to levy rates for maintenance of the sick and 
penniless and to deter breaches of quarantine by whipping or 
even hanging.8 


10 


In the absence of a continuous’ parish regis ter, Ww Luanis 
impossible to calculate the demographic impact on Scarborough 
of this or any other later incidence of plague. However, the 
bishop’s transcript for the year ending March 1603 records 
forty burials at St Mary’s, only one fewer than the number of 


baptisms there during the same period. These figures compare 
with the other years of known plague, 1626-7 and 1625-67) for 
which we have transcripts of the original register: in the 


former, there was a surplus of only two baptisms over burials, 
and in the latter, Scarborough’s worst recorded experience of 
the Black Death, the 93 burials outnumbered the 80 baptisms. 
By comparison, in, all other years between 1602 and 1640 it 
seems that the town had a healthy surplus of baptisms over 
burials.9 


In normal circumstances, Scarborough, like Whitby, enjoyed a 
comparatively healthy environment and a natural increase in 
population during the first half of the seventeenth century: 
unlike most towns at that time it did not need immigrants to 
maintain or even increase its residential population. The 
death rate at Scarborough was low because householders there 
had the benefit of an adequate, reliable supply of piped, clean 
drinking water from Falsgrave springs, and natural drainage was 
provided by a steep slope down to the tidal shore. Moreover, 
the town authorities were particularly careful and 
conscientious in their enforcement of Scarborough’s pains or 
bye-laws which kept the streets and gutters clear of refuse and 
protected consumers from being poisoned or _ cheated _. by 
unscrupulous butchers, bakers or brewers. With fewer than two 
thousand people, Scarborough was still small enough to be 
effectively controlled by its self-elected corporation of 
forty-four councillors.!9 


Il 


Plague came to Scarborough again in the late summer of 1624. 
The first indication that the town was infected came in a 
letter from: Sir Richard  Cholmley, then ‘High Sheriff of 
Yorkshire, father of the borough’s senior Member of Parliament, 
Hugh Cholmley, and himself its former’ representative at 
Westminster. Writing from his home at Abbey House, Whitby, on 
the last day of August 1624, Sir Richard informed the bailiffs 
that he had heard their town was so stricken with ’the playge’ 
and ’a sicknes so pestelent & infectious’ that he had ordered 
the bearers of his letter not to enter Scarborough and the 
bailiffs not to reply to it in writing.!! Cholmley’s fears 
were confirmed by the news that Scarborough had been so badly 
affected by a fatal disease that the sheriff’s tourn and the 
general or quarter sessions of the peace were not to be held 
there at the customary time soon after Michaelmas.!2 


The onset of winter weather seems to have brought no relief to 
the unfortunate people of Scarborough. On 6 November 1624, 
Robert Dawson, a dyer, and Leonard Birdsall, a labourer, were 
accused with their wives of going abroad at night to steal two 
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sheep in Seamer fields. They pleaded ’necessity & hunger’ to 
which they were driven ’in this tyme of gods visitation’.!3 So 
great was  Scarborough’s distress that the North Riding 
magistrates, meeting at Thirsk in October, had ordered the 
three neighbouring wapentakes, Ryedale, Pickering Lythe and 
Whitby Strand, to pay £10 a week to the town which they said 
was ’sore grieved with sicknes and infection of the plague’ .!4 


Mindful of the damage that the plague had inflicted on its 
economy, Scarborough’s leaders were anxious to acquire a 
certificate of health at the earliest possible moment. Before 
the end of February 1625 bailiffs Paul Peacock and Thomas Foord 
wrote to the Lord Mayor of York to assure him that their town 
was now ’clear of infeccion, nott any dying of late’, and 
therefore he could ’sayfly buy eyther fish or any other 
commodity in the towne as ever he myght have done’. 
Appropriately this message was conveyed to York by that city’s 
"purveyor of fysh’.!5 


In January 1625 North Riding’s justices were informed that the 
epidemic had abated at Scarborough and they were therefore able 
to rescind their relief order of the previous’ autumn.!6& 
However, it was soon evident that the plague had been merely 
Subdued not extinguished: in the spring of that year it 
gathered strength again. Scarborough market became a place to 
avoid, and, much to the grief of its traders, Whitby and inland 
villages, still apparently free of infection, took commercial 
advantage. Some burgesses even claimed that Sir Richard 
Cholmley and others had deliberately exaggerated the dangers at 
Scarborough to line their own pockets - claims which he and 
they strongly denied. Nevertheless, Scarborough’s certificate 
of freedom from plague was not granted until 29 July 1625.!7 


The certificate proved premature: as soon as the warmth of 
summer returned, so did the sickness. Throughout the second 
half of 1625 and well into the following year the bubonic 
plague retained its grip on Scarborough, though not so severely 
as before and not so fatally as on towns and villages in the 
vicinity. The two Aytons, Wykeham and Malton in particular 
were Said to have been badly affected by the epidemic during 
the summer of 1626. Malton was so closely quarantined that a 
request was made from there to the bailiffs of Scarborough to 
feed its starving population. They were asked to leave fish 
and other provisions at ’the bridge end in Norton (that as yet 
thankes be to God stands cleare)’, on the promise that the 
commodities would be paid for ’without any daunger to the 
bringers’ .18 


The disruption caused by this latest ’visitation of god’ to 
Scarborough’s commercial and domestic life can be discerned, to 
some extent, through the surviving entries in the town’s 
official records. In November 1624, eight overseers, two from 
each of the four Quarters, Undercliff, Oldborough, St Mary’s 
and Newborough, were appointed by the Common Hall '‘'to garde 
ther quarters in the infeccion tyme’. All eight were senior 
members of the ruling body. Their responsibilities included 
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the supervision of a constant watch on residents and houses 


suspected of harbouring the plague. No burgesses - not even 
the bailiffs, coroners and chamberlains of the time - were 
allowed exemption from day and night watch icy (Or foe pay 
Suvetitutes’ to ido it: for: them: The overseers were also 


authorised to make weekly collections in their Quarters for the 
relief of those impoverished by the plague; and any resident 
who refused or failed to pay was ’to answear it dubble’.!9 


At first, those infected and unable to fend for themselves in 
domestic isolation were put into the empty parsonage; but this 
was Clearly only a makeshift and unsatisfactory expedient. As 
the plague persisted members of the Common Hall decided that 
they would have to build a pesthouse for the _ town. The 
hospital of St Nicholas on the cliff had once served as a home 
for lepers but it was now derelict and useless. Consequently, 
on 12 June 1626, it was agreed that everyone of the First 
Twelve should donate three deals of wood and twelve pence each, 
the Second Twelve two deals and eight pence each, and the Third 
Twelve one deal and four pence each ’toward the lodges & 
charges of the infected persons’.2°® <A week later, the same men 
ordered the construction of a house thirty feet long to be 
built in Tintinholmes, land which belonged to the town but was 
Situated well outside the residential area east of Greengate 
(North Marine Road) and between Peasholm beck to the north and 
the castle holms to the south. The current tenant of 
Tintinholmes, Robert Salton, the master baker, was offered 
twenty shillings compensation for the temporary loss of his 
tenancy up to the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary (15 August). Once the town had no further need for the 
pesthouse Salton was permitted to have use of it!2! How long 
the pesthouse at Tintinholmes was inhabited by victims of the 
plague is not recorded; however, it is evident that it was left 
standing after the epidemic had ended. At the beginning of 
1630, when the lease of Tintinholmes was renewed for two new 
tenants, they were warned that should the town again '’be 
infected with that mortal disease called the plague’ they would 
have to surrender the ground and house to the corporation.?2 


Roaming pigs were always a nuisance in Scarborough’s streets, 
but in time of plague it was vital that they and all other 
livestock should be securely confined. At the same meeting 
that the Common Hall decided to have a pesthouse, it was agreed 
that ’to avoyd infection’ it would be lawful to kill any loose 
swine wandering in the town.?4 


iil 


It so happened that Scarborough soon had further need of its 
municipal pesthouse. The town’s worst experience of the Black 
Death began in 1635, reached a climax in 1636, and faded away 
finally only in the spring of 1638. September 1636 was the 
deadliest month: on one day alone, the 20th, five victims were 
buried at St Mary’s. The plague was indiscriminate as well as 
fatal: during the September massacres it took away many 
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children of the town’s leading families, such as the Hicksons, 
the Hodgsons and the Fowlers. Martin Atmar, a former and 
future bailiff, lost a baby son; John Rosdale, the master 
baker, saw two of his young daughters die within a fortnight. 
In larger communities, such as London, Bristol and York, plague 
mortality was invariably highest amongst the poorest who lived 
in the shanty suburbs outside the medieval walls; but in 
Scarborough rich and poor lived close together and all four 
Quarters were Similarly affected. The two years from March 
1635 to April 1637 were the only ones before the Civil War when 
recorded burials (178) exceeded recorded baptisms (170) .24 


Extraordinary measures were again taken to seal off the town by 
land and sea and these no doubt helped to mitigate an epidemic 
which took a far higher toll of life in Newcastle and Hull.25 
Before he and his crew were allowed to come ashore or land 
their cargoes every ship’s master entering Scarborough had to 
Swear an oath that none of them had been in contact with 
infected people or commodities during the past month. The 
surviving records of Scarborough’s court of pleas are probably 
far from complete, yet they contain the names of forty-seven 
Ships and their masters who took this oath between 14 October 
1636 and 13 November 1637. At the time of the last known 
entry, when on 5 April 1638 Edward Garrad brought in his 
Scarborough ship, the Fortune, from Rotterdam, the town was 
clear of plague though it was still raging in Hull.*® Indeed, 
at the end of January 1638 a voluntary collection was taken 
from the people of Scarborough ’for the releefe of Hull’,27 and 
even as late as July of that year Thornton Dale suffered an 
unwelcome visSitation.28 


The records of Scarborough’s busy court of pleas also include 
the oath taken by the town watchmen ’appointted in this time of 
infeccion’. Before the two bailiffs they swore to confine all 
infected persons in their houses, shops or ships, and to 
prevent all human contact with them except ’for releeveinge 
them with needfull and necessary wantts for their presentt 
maintinance with meate & drinck, water or the like’. These 
special watchmen were to serve under the borough’s constables 
and presumably had the same powers to arrest and imprison if 
necessary.29 


Whether the old pesthouse in Tintinholmes had been demolished 
Or was Simply full up with the sick is not clear, for as late 
as March 1638 a new ’lodge or pesthouse for infected persons’ 
was ordered by the Common Hall to be built ’in the holmes’ .3°9 
By September of that year bailiff Timothy Thompson had received 
more than twenty shillings out of the town’s poor fund ’for the 
lodge people’ .3! 


IV 
Scarborough endured one, probably final, visit of bubonic 


plague, again during a national epidemic, in that terrible 
Summer of 1645. Since it coincided with the great Civil War 
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siege of the castle when all meetings of the Common Hall and 
the borough courts were suspended and the town was governed by 
martial law, little evidence of this visitation has survived. 
For a full year, from October 1644 until October 1645, there is 
almost a total blank in the Corporation archive. However, one 
scrap of information from this time, now available only at 
second hand, states that on 21 June 1645, when Parliament’s 
siege of “the castle still had a month to run, 547 of its 
soldiers were employed for a week at a shilling a day '’for 
washing the infected houses’.32 The presence of a large number 
of foreign, forcibly-billeted troops in the town during the 
Summer of 1645 \would have made Scarborough particularly 
vulnerable to plague. Also, other North-Sea ports, such as 
Boston and King’s Lynn, and inland towns such as Leeds, with 
which Scarborough had close commercial links, are known to have 
been plague-ridden at this time.33 


An entry in the records of the sheriff’s tourn dated April 1646 
appears to be the only surviving reference to another’ town 
pesthouse at Driple Coates, on the south cliff overlooking 
Scarborough’s spa wells. However, by that time this house was 
probably empty since townspeople who attempted to pull it down 
or deface it were threatened with a corporation fine of ten 
shillings.34 


Finally, when the last major epidemic of the Black Death struck 
the country in 1665 and reached as far as Scalby, Scarborough 
successfully sealed itself off from the outside world and 
escaped infection. All residents were made liable for watch 
duty and fined a shilling for each default and all members of 
the Common Hall were required to supervise the night watch or 
incur a penalty of two shillings if they refused.35 Whether by 
good fortune or good government, Scarborough was spared another 
"visitation of God’. 
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APPENDIX A 
Date Master Ship Home Port Departure 
Port 
1636 
14 Oct Robert Saunders’ Dolphin Weymouth - 
bee Chris. Poskitt Welcome Scarborough London 
20 Wm. Chapman Anvil (?) Scarborough Rotterdam 
cM Geo. Hodgson Marigold York Amsterdam 
<1 ee Rich. Collins Mary Sandwich ~ 
2 Nov. James Paige William Hull oi 
ae Wm. Lawson Hopewell] Scarborough - 
4, John Fuller Tryall King’s Lynn Newcastle 
ade Edward Hickson Sea Venture Scarborough North Shields 
, John Marshall Falcon Hartlepool Newcastle 
a, Rich Howse Tomison London North Shields 
4. Thomas Coie Margery Blakeney Newcastle 
S bee Rich. Wolliver Wellcome Blakeney(?) Newcastle 
er Ralph Robinson Samue | Scalby(?) Newcastle 
Y pe William Gibbins Katherine Newcastle North Shields 
t dia William Hastings Sea Flower Scarborough Newcastle 
Te; Robert Orton Tryall King’s Lynn North Shields 
Ves James Denton Fortune Newcastle Amsterdam 
tor. Richard Young Endeavour Newcastle North Shields 
9 Dec. Hugh Jones Hopewell Folkestone Yarmouth 
a Carles Southeram Friendship South Shields London 
o.. Thomas Selby Tryall South Shields London 
Se William Melvin Gift of God Kirkaldy Rotterdam 
| Cie Charles Ridley William Newcastle Maldon( Essex) 
1637 
3 Jan. Robt. Hambleton Dolphin Preston London 
Sp Roger Robinson Sarah Hull - 
29 July Jacob Jefferson Violet Scarborough Newcastle 
oF a5 Richard Thompson Bess (hoy) Barking Barking 
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1 Aug. 


George Hodgson 
William Monckman 
Thomas Simpson 


Robert Rogers 
John Readhead 
Martin Craine 
Edmund Hird 

Henry Coward 


Robt. Wilkinson 


John Allan 


William Robinson 
William Jefferson 


William Black 


William Monckman 
Roger Nightingale 
Edward Simpson 


Henry Coward 


Roger Robinson 
William Pennock 


Edward Garrad 


Friendship Scarborough 
Dove Scarborough 
Merry Nightingale Ipswich 
Violet Scarborough 
Content Scarborough 
Ann Scarborough 
Restore (ketch) Scarborough 
Desire Scarborough 
Hopewell Scarborough 
Grace of Scarborough Scarborough 
John Scarborough 
Joseph Hartlepool 
Hopewell Scarborough 
Dove (buss) Scarborough 
Fortune Scarborough 
Sarah Scarborough 
Desire Scarborough 
Sarah Hull 

Ann Dorothy Scarborough 
Fortune Scarborough 


Calais 
London 


Newport 
Rotterdam 
Rotterdam 
Campheene (7) 
Rotterdam 
Camphene (7?) 
Rotterdam 
Hythe 

Dieppe 
Sandwich 
Harfleur 
Hull 

London 

Hull 


Rotterdan 


(NYCRO, DC/SCB, Court of Pleas 1636-40, fols 204v-200; MIC 1357) 
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PAYS 


BY CHRIS EVANS 


"In both farm and village England the markets and _ towns 
them created areas around them which 
d, on occasion, real administrative districts and, 
probably as importantly, areas of loyalty and belonging. This 
is in some ways the area that the peasant man or woman of 
France knows as their pays - the area to which they belong." 

The Reshaping 


associated 
represente 


Collins,19 


with 


of 


Rural England, Alun  Howkins, Harper 


91. (My emphasis) 


This passage aroused my interest both in the concept of a pays, 
and what was a pays in eastern Yorkshire from the point of view 
of a villager rather than a townsman. One line of attack was 
to use census returns to find out how far people would travel 
to find work or to do their courting. To this end, I searched 
the census returns of Snainton for the census years 1851 to 
1891, for the birthplaces of farm servants living and working 
in Snainton and of the spouses of people born in Snainton. 
*Farm servants living and working in Snainton and the spouses 
of people born in Snainton’ is an unwieldy expression and in 
what follows will be called ’immigrants to Snainton’. This 
expression whilst far from being correct is concise. Table 1 
shows the results of such a search for spouses of Snainton-born 
people for the census year 1871. 


The second 


line 


of 


attack was to look at the sporting 


activities of villagers. Cricket clubs seem to have started in 
the villages in the 1890s. I do not have an early fixture list 
for Snainton Cricket Club, but by great good fortune the 
the neighbouring village of Ebberston has 
Ebberston played Snainton at cricket and it can be 


fixture list for 


survived. 


assumed that 
Ebberston’s fixtures for the year 1897 are indicated by a * in 
the column headed C in Table 1. Football teams were formed 
later and the membership of the Derwent Valley League Division 
D in 1983 is indicated by a * in the column headed F in Table 


a 

Column 1 
Column 2 
Column 3 
Column 4 


Column 5 
Column 6 


their 


fixture lists were very similar. 


has the birthplaces of spouses arranged in order of 
nearness to Snainton. 


headed 


Se oe 


is the number of spouses from the 


particular village. 


headed 


TR” é 


is the distance in kilometres of that 


village from Snainton. 


headed 


oN 5 


is the total number of spouses within a 


radius ’R’ of Snainton (the cumulative total). 
headed R/N is R divided by N. 
headed C shows fixtures played by Ebberston in 1897 
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Column 7 headed F shows the membership of the Derwent Valley 
League Division D in 1983. 


TABLE. 
Snainton 71 a R N R/N LB F 
Ebberston eb LN Ha’ a west * 
Brompton a4 eee BS Os4G * 
Yedingham eon Bin Oat 
Ruston ie st eo Maso t 
Wykeham 2. 4:66 wy wer SZ * 
Hutton Buscel 5263 * 
Wilton ba aa LO ot 
Sherburn aA je ed ee 
Troutsdale Ty ke ae 12 0.60 
West Ayton 1 aed * 
Thornton Tee Gk ToL 7 
Ganton ee - s 
Scampston 8.86 * 
Hackness LS LA. O56 
Irton ie Sead 15 -O262 
Rillington L2G 16 0.64 
Lockton 1 10.96 17 0.64 
Pickering RRS Eevee Ba BS ad § a P| 
Lutton bie eer AS 20, O2G4 
Harwood Dale Layee * 
Burniston ye ree ts 44 Tbe 
Scarborough 1 14.68 Dou Ue Ok z 
Aislaby 14.094 r 
Cloughton 15202 * * 
Old Malton pire spat Be 23, Ulog * 
Wold Newton 15.48 * 
Malton Pali UG 24nd 
Hunmanby Fee 2, A) RS PS * 
Marton TeelGe ao ati OO ak 
Ravenscar a ols * 
Menethorpe lo 20a S YA Pas 
Thixendale TPo22 746 28 0.80 
Hutton le Hole LO22CSE 29. OTS 
Helmsley Tomes se) Suey bos 
Kilburn 1 40.68 eo eye ee 
York lL Age oe Pes Sieve | 2 
Tadcaster 1 58.08 Dhe-Uiee 
Elstronwick tT 53’00 6 EI BT 
Roos LG pe Ee ie! 
Sunderland i aS 
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A very noticeable feature of the tables is that the raw data 
(Columns 2 and 3) is both sparse and ‘noisy’ (that is subject 
tO ferandon “variations )<. As: such the ‘data’ is not easily 
susceptible to mathematical analysis. As might be expected, 
the data does approximately fit the same kind of inverse square 
law as applies to the forces between magnetic poles, electric 
charges and masses. On the other hand some simple calculations 
lead to data which does show pronounced regularities. 


The values of Column 5 fall into three well defined sections. 
The first of the three sections is short, applying to 
Snainton’s immediate neighbours, and has variable but generally 
high values; there then follows a long section where the values 
are smaller and approximately constant; in the final section 
the values rise steeply. This division into three sections 
applies to other years and other villages. But not always; for 
example the technique when used for the small village of 
Lebberston and for spouses in Thorpe Bassett was inconclusive. 


The information can also be presented in the form of a graph. 
The graph below, (Figure 1) which uses the data from Table 1, 
shows the three sections. Abbreviations of the birthplaces of 
‘immigrants’ are shown along the x-axis and the values of 
Column 5 (R/N) on the y-axis. 


RIN v. VILLAGE 
SNAINTON SPOUSES 1871 
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0.0 
Ebb Bro YediRustWyk Wilt She TrouThor Hac Irton Rilli Loc Pick Lutt Bur Scar Old Malt Hun Mart Men Thix Hutt Hel Kilb York Tad Elstr Roo 


VILLAGES AT INCREASING DISTANCES 


FIGURE 1:GRAPH SHOWING R/N PLOTTED AGAINST 
VILLAGES AT INCREASING DISTANCES FROM SNAINTON 
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Returning now to the three sections and trying to convert the 
mathematics into human terms, the initial high values for small 
distances is likely to be the result of the non-uniform or 
’lumpy’ distribution of the population both in reality and in 
recording of the. .census returns village (by). village, and 
probably belongs with the second section. I would suggest that 
the second section of nearly constant values, (the roughly 
horizontal part of the graph) represents the pays of Snainton 
people and that the boundary of the pays occurs at the point 
where the graph rises steeply. In more human terms, this is 
the point at which you would have to go further and pass 
through more than one or two villages to reach the home 
villages of ’immigrants’. 


Tabulated below is the distance at which the graph begins to 
rise steeply for ’immigrants’ to Snainton for the census years 
ESOI2to TEU... 


TABLE 2 
Distance in kilometres at which the graph begins to 
rise steeply 


Year Farm servants Spouses 
Loot at 18 
1861 2a aa 
1871 21 2a 
1881 18 23 
1891 18 Pa 


The distances for 1851 do not fit the general trends which 
are:- 


1 Spouses are drawn from a wider area than farm servants. 
This is to be expected as the spouses included people of the 
farming/craftsman class whose transport resources would be 
greater than those of farm servants, and in the case of 
craftsmen would travel far afield in the journeyman phase of 
their careers. 


2 The area does not change greatly with time, not even after 
the coming of the railway in 1882. 


The typical villages on the farthest part of the boundary are 
Hutton le Hole and Thixendale. 


The sports leagues confirm the picture. The fixtures played by 
Snainton fall within the area of the pays as indicated by the 
data from the censuses with the qualification that the later 
league tends to be a little larger in area and tending more 
towards the east. 


This does not tell the whole story. A distribution map is shown 


below in which the number of ’immigrants’ from each 10 km grid 
Square is marked in that grid square. 
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FIGURE 2:MAP SHOWING THE NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS TO SNAINTON 
AS RECORDED IN THE 1871 CENSUS PLOTTED PER 10KM GRID SQUARE 


The boundary of the pays is crudely defined by the line along 
which the number in each 10 km. square falls below 5. The 
Shape of the area so defined is not circular but elongated 
along an east-west axis. 


The eastern boundary is the North Sea but it should be noted 
that whereas 27 people came from Pickering only 4 came from 
Scarborough; the bias is towards the west. On the west the 
boundary is most clearly defined along a line which runs from 
Malton to Kirbymoorside. On the north very few people came 
from the Esk Valley but to the south people came from as far 
away as South Holderness. The core of the pays was’ the 
villages on the A170 between Scarborough and Kirbymoorside and 
on the A64 and A1039 between Muston and Malton. 


The next issue to address is how is the pays different for a 
different kind of village? Bransdale West Side was chosen as a 
remote dispersed, as opposed to nucleated, community. Because 
the population of Bransdale West Side is small and because 
neither social class nor census year affected the data to any 
great extent, the data for both spouses and farm servants was 
combined over all the census years. Table 3 shows the result. 
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TABLE 3 


Bransdale X R N R/N 
Bilsdale 8 4.75 8 0.59 
Farndale 4 aha ES. 12 0.49 
East Moors 2 6.62 14 0.47 
Gillamoor 1 9.76 15 0.65 
Westerdale 1 LOn2 2 16 0.64 
Carlton 2 POUR) 18 Gi57 
Hawnby 6 atc 3Z 24 G242 
Rosedale v4 10.96 26 0-42 
Pockley 1 APs aT 0.42 
Hutton le Hole | 12.32 28 0.40 
Danby 3 Ig233 a 0.40 
Helmsley 2 BS Tee ao 0.40 
Kirbymoorside 1 Wao A 34 0.39 
Commondale g 14.46 ef 239 
Slingsby 7 22.54 40 0.59 
Norton 1 31.29 41 0.76 


Once again the column headed R/N falls into three sections - 
variable, fairly constant and rising steeply - but gives quite 
a different pays. For the inhabitants of Bransdale their pays 
was almost confined to the other dales of Farndale, Bilsdale 
and Rosedale but unlike the villages at the southern boundary 
of the North York Moors their pays extended north into 
Commondale, Westerdale and Danby Dale. The distant 
"immigrants’ from Slingsby and Norton are but two and from much 
farther away than any of the others. 


The same exercise has been carried out for other villages with 
variable results. Bransdale’s close neighbour Wombleton 
produced a pays bounded by Kirbymoorside on the east, Helmsley 
on the west, running up into the dales on the north, and as far 
as the Malton-Hovingham road on the south. Once again this 
fits well with current football leagues. More dramatic are the 
furthest places from which spouses and farm servants come - 
London, Ireland and Canada. The Londoner, Maria Magee, 
mistress of a private school, was born in 1845 and married to 
an agricultural labourer; the Irishwoman Alice Mason, was born 
in 1827 and also married an agricultural labourer; the Canadian 
was Henry Wind an agricultural labourer born in 1837. 


Thorpe Bassett produced inconsistent results for farm servants 
and essentially none for spouses because, interestingly enough, 
many heads of households and their wives were not born in 
Thorpe Bassett. 
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To take just the farmers and their wives for 1891, birthplaces 
of couples were:- 


Grindale - Carnanby 
Gowthorpe - York 
Sherburn - Grindale 
Pickering - Pickering 
Leavening - Gowthorpe 


From the investigations so far it can be concluded:- 


1 that the technique described does yield results. 

2 that the concept of a pays is valid for villages in east 
Yorkshire. 

3 that the area of such a pays was of the order of 70 square 
kilometres or within a radius of 15 to 25 kilometres. 


4 that the size and shape of a pays is influenced by the 
terrain, the size of the village and social class. 


More cannot be claimed, but much more could be done _ by 
investigating more villages of different sizes, in different 
locations and with different social structures; by using other 
elements of the data (such as the nearly constant value of the 
second section); and by seeking a mathematical basis for the 
phenomena of the three sections. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVALUATION AT 
A SITE AT GLOBE STREET SCARBOROUGH 


BY TREVOR PEARSON 


This article describes the results of the only excavation which 
was carried out during 1994, on a site at the junction of Globe 
St and Eastborough, between May 27th and 30th 1994. A fuller 
Interim Report has been published previously! 


The site (National Grid Reference TA 0458 8875 - Site Code 
GS/94) lies within that part of the town settled in the middle 
of the 12th century. Nevertheless the two streets which border 
the site have very different histories. The older of the two is 
Globe St, named after the Old Globe Inn which stood on the 
opposite side of the street to the site and for which the 
licence expired in 1905 2. Earlier Globe St was known as 
Fleshergate after the butchers premises which must have 
formerly occupied the street. It is shown as Fleshergate on the 
first town plan of 1725; it may have acquired the name in the 
medieval period. 


The first reference to a butchers street in Scarborough occurs 
in a deed of 1252 in the Chartulary of Rievaulx Abbey*. It is 
likely that Globe St originated as one of the grid of streets 
laid out in the middle of the 12th century when the Old Borough 
was eStablished, linking St Sepulchre Street on the north to 
Merchants Row on the south. 


In contrast Eastborough which forms the southern boundary of 
the site came into being as recently as 1863. It was created by 
the Corporation to provide a wider and more direct route down 
to the harbour than the existing route along Leading Post 
Street éand Merchants Row. The construction of thew ouew 
thoroughfare led to the disappearance of the southern end of 
Globe Street and the demolition of properties adjoining it and 
their replacement by new buildings facing on to Eastborough. 


The site is in two levels. The larger and higher portion to the 
north is grass covered and planted with shrubs and small 
bushes. There is a low brick retaining wall on the west along 
the Globe Street boundary, whilst on the south there is a 
massive brick terracing wall retaining a three metre drop to 
the lower part of the site bordering Eastborough. The lower 
area is level with Eastborough; it is paved and open to the 
SLreeet: 


Three trenches were excavated (Figure 1). Trenches one and 
three measuring 4m x 4m and 1.5m x 1.5m respectively were dug 
on the upper grassed area and trench two, measuring 2m x lm on 
the lower paved area. 
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terracing Trench2 
wall 


FIGURE 1: 
THE SITE SHOWING THE POSITIONS OF TRENCHES 1-3 


TRENCH ONE (Figure 2) 


Trench One was excavated in two portions. The northern half was 
excavated first and exposed little of archaeological interest 
apart from a massive stone wall along the southern section of 
the trench. An extension of the trench southwards exposed the 
remainder of the stone wall and a sequence of deposits from the 
medieval period to the 20th century. 


Phase One comprised a thin burnt deposit covering the top of 
the natural clay, sloping southwards and presumably indicating 
the burning of the vegetation cover. 


Deposits of featureless clayey soil on top may represent a 
deliberate dump of material to level the ground surface prior 
to the construction of a_ building. 


Phase three saw the construction of a building on the site. A 
500mm wide stone wall was built at right angles to Globe 
Street. It survived to a height of one metre and cut through 
the underlying levelling deposits to allow the bottom course 
to rest on the natural surface. The northern, exterior face of 
the wall demonstrated the method of construction most clearly. 
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FIGURE 3 


IN TRENCH 1 LOOKING NORTH 
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The upper two courses were constructed of close fitting squared 
stone blocks and rested on between two and four courses of 
smaller and more irregularly shaped stones. The wall was clay 
bonded although traces of mortar adhered to the upper surface 
of the top course of stones suggesting the overlying courses 
which have now disappeared may have been bonded with mortar. 


Fragments of plaster adhering to the inner face of two of the 
stones indicate the wall was rendered on the inside. Several 
fragments of green-glazed floor tile were also recovered from 
within the building suggesting it may have possessed other 
floors more sophisticated than the beaten clay floor revealed 
in the excavation. 


The building dates to the middle ages since entirely medieval 
pottery was recovered from the layers associated with the 
structure. However the quantity of pottery recovered was 
insufficient to allow a more precise date to be established. 


The principal feature constructed in Phase Four was’ the 
retaining wall which divides the site; presumably contemporary 
with the construction of Eastborough. 


The retaining wall and a_ brick wall at right angles may have 
been incorporated in the house which is reputed to have burnt 
down in the 1930s. No trace was found of this building apart 
from two pipes. 


TRENCH TWO 


Trench Two was excavated by machine in the lower paved area 
between the foot of the terracing wall and Eastborough. The 
trench was devoid of archaeological interest as the concrete 
slabs were found to overlie a 100mm thick layer of rubble 
which itself rested on natural clay 


TRENCH THREE 


Trench Three was excavated by hand on the upper part of the 
site to the east of Trench One. Medieval deposits comprised an 
area of flat laid slabs, perhaps part of a pavement, partially 
overlain by a layer of fine dark silty soil containing 
medieval pottery. Both are presumably contemporary with the 
phase three building found in Trench One. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, the upper part of the site preserves information 
about the development of Globe St in the middle ages possibly 
on a scale that is unlikely to be found anywhere else along the 
street. The rest of Globe Street is occupied by Victorian and 
modern buildings which are likely to have destroyed medieval 
remains. 
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However more work is necessary at this site to establish the 
extent of medieval deposits in these areas. 
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EXCAVATIONS AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
IN SCARBOROUGH, 1995-96 


Former Convent 
School 
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Three Mariners * 
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~~ 33-34 Foreshore Road 2 
Terrace 


23 Foreshore Road 
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---— town defences 
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FIGURE 1:MEDIEVAL SCARBOROUGH SHOWING THE LOCATION OF 
SITES MENTIONED IN THE TEXT 


THE THREE MARINERS, 47 QUAY STREET, SCARBOROUGH 
(Grid Reference TA 88525 88825, Site Code TM/96) 


During the weekends of 27/28 January and 3/4 February 1996 a 
small excavation was carried out in the cellar of the building, 
in advance of the erection of a partition wall. It was hoped 
that the excavation would cast some light on the age of the 
building and its relationship with the medieval quay 
alignments. 


In the event, a nineteenth-century brick floor immediately 


below the modern concrete floor had been built off sand. Lt 
was observed that the stone cellar wall was also built on this 
sand. This sand was very much finer than the rather coarse- 


grained sand often found as lenses in the boulder clay. 
Between the depths of 900 mm and 1100 mm below the present 
floor level, the sand was very finely laminated, indicating 


that this was water-deposited. The upper layers were less 
obviously laminated and contained a number of potsherds, plus 
bones and nails. From initial analysis, the pottery is an 


assemblage of thirteenth century pottery typical of that found 
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in many sites in Scarborough. However, over sixty per cent of 
the pottery is clearly water worn, probably due to its being in 
the sea. At present it is suggested that the excavation 
indicates that a phase of sand deposition took place in front 
of an earlier quay alignment and this led to the quay being 
moved seawards on a new alignment. Instead of backfilling this 
area, it is suggested that cellars were built and the area 
filled around them. We can therefore tentatively date at least 
the cellar of the building to the late fourteenth century. 
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a) wall 
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FIGURE 2:SECTION OF THE TRENCH EXCAVATED IN THE CELLAR 
OF THE THREE MARINERS LOOKING WEST 


Further work is continuing at this site, particularly detailed 
recording of the timber framework and this is casting more 
light on the development of the building. A further more 
detailed report will be published in due course. 


33-34 FORESHORE ROAD, SCARBOROUGH 
(Grid Reference TA 0467 8875, Site Code FS/95) 


A watching brief was carried out at this site during the 
erection of an extension across the narrow passage known as the 
Staithe and the excavation of cellars behind during December 
1995 and January/February 1996. It was hoped that this work 
would yield evidence of the alignment of the town quay but in 
the event building works from an earlier period had destroyed 


any such evidence. The cellar immediately behind the Staithe 
was found to be flanked by a massively constructed stone wall, 
regularly coursed. No dating evidence was available although 


it is fair to say that this wall is post-medieval. The area in 
which the new the rear cellar was formed was found to be 
entirely filled with undisturbed boulder clay indicating that 
the back wall of the earlier cellar had been cut into the cliff 
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and was acting as a retaining wall. Le was, 10t possible to 
determine an original cliff alignment. 


A fuller interim report has been published on this site.! 


FORMER CONVENT, QUEEN STREET, SCARBOROUGH 
(Grid Reference TA 042 889, Site Code STS/96) 


In May 1996 Society members’ undertook an archaeological 
investigation of the former Convent School in Queen Street 
following proposals to develop the site put forward by S. 
Harrison Construction of Malton. Two trenches were excavated by 
a mechanical excavator in the area of the former’ school 
playground which is now in use by the YMCA as a sports pitch. 
In the southern trench two metres of medieval and modern soil 
was found lying on the natural ground surface with no evidence 
of any structural remains. The northern trench was situated 8m 
from the northern boundary of the site and uncovered an 18th or 
early 19th century brick garden wall and medieval deposits 
600 mm below the sports pitch. Plans are underfoot to return to 
the site later in the summer to excavate those areas which 
cannot be preserved by the development. It is hoped _ to 
investigate the northern boundary wall to discover if it is on 
the line of the medieval town defences. 


An interim report has been published on this site.” 


Oe 


PLATE 1:NORTHERN TRENCH EXCAVATED AT THE FORMER 
CONVENT SCHOOL LOOKING WEST AND SHOWING THE GARDEN WALL 
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YMCA GROUNDS, ST THOMAS STREET, SCARBOROUGH 
(Grid Reference TA 0425 8885, Site Code STS/96/Tr3) 


Whilst the work was taking place at the former Convent School 
described above, the opportunity was taken to investigate a 
lawned area at the rear of the YMCA property fronting on to St 
Thoams Street. A trench measuring 2m x 2m uncovered undisturbed 
medieval deposits 200 mm below ground level which in turn 
buried two features cut into the natural clay. These were 
probably a posthole and a gulley indicating that the remains of 
medieval structures may survive in this area. As yet there are 
no firm plans to continue with the excavation of this site. 


An interim report has been published on this site? 


23 FORESHORE ROAD, SCARBOROUGH 
(Grid Reference TA 0462 8871) 


During building works carried out in January 1996 it was 
observed that the rear wall of the building comprised a 
massively built, regularly coursed stone wall similar to that 
referred to at 32 Foreshore Road. No dating evidence was 
available. 


1 PIER TERRACE, BURR BANK, SCARBOROUGH 
(Grid Reference TA 88595 88810) 


The collapse of an eighteenth century retaining wall within a 
void under ae building in January 1996 revealed a_e stone 
retaining wall behind, immediately abutting the natural clay. 
This was a random coursed rough stone wall but its collapse 
prevented further examination. 
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CONDUIT HOUSE CLOSE 


BY CHRISTOPHER HALL 


The history of Scarborough’s water supply was published by the 
Society in 1972.1! The water supply system built by the 
Franciscans was fed from a Conduit Head. This was later known 
as Conduit House Close and here there were three collecting 
wells at different levels. Debenham? states, however, that in 
the literature and documents at the Town Hall there is no clue 
as to the location of the Conduit House Close nor of the 
Conduit Head, other than that the former was part of Falsgrave 
Moor and the latter in Gildercliff. He goes on to refer to 
Baker’s History of Scarborough? in which the author refers to 
Conduit House Close being No 254 on the plan of Corporation 
properties and having an area of thirteen acres and twelve 
perches. No copy of this Corporation plan was available to 
Debenham in his researches. He puts forward a body of evidence 
to suggest that the boundary of what we now know as Falsgrave 
Park enclosed the Conduit House Close, and that the spring and 
well on the North East corner of the Park was the original 
Conduit Head. His inference also is that the stone ’shed’ 
towards the north-west corner of the Park was the _ second 
Franciscan spring. 


A manuscript map of 1783 showing amongst other things Corporate 
property has recently come to light.4 This shows an area 
named Conduit House Allotment. Although not given a parcel 
number, the enclosure is given dimensions of 13 acres 0 roods 
12 perches, ie exactly the same size as that quoted by Baker. 
This map is remarkably accurate and its scale is such that it 
is possible to make detailed comparisons with the modern 
Ordnance Survey map, indeed it has been possible to reduce the 
scale of the latter to form an overlay to the 1783 map. 


This exercise shows that the area and boundaries of the modern 
Falsgrave Park, if one includes the grassed area at the top, 
are identical to those of Conduit House Allotment on the 
earlier map and that the shape of the two areas of land is 
virtually identical. Assuming Conduit House Allotment and 
Conduit House Close to be one and the same thing, then we can 
see that Debenham’s inference as to the location of the latter 
tS correct: 


However, although the map of 1783 solves one problem, it 
creates another, in that slightly to the north of Conduit House 
Allotment and lower down the bank is an area of land, also in 
Corporation ownership, of 1 acre 3 roods and 36 perches, which 
is called Conduit Bank Close. This area is now occupied by 
Derwent Street, Park Street (south side) and parts of Park Road 
and Park Avenue. 
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FIGURE 1: AN EXTRACT FROM THE MAP OF 1782/83 
SHOWING CONDUIT HOUSE ALLOTMENT 


It is not clear how this area of land relates to Conduit House 
Close, and Debenham’s supposed site of the conduit. It may 
simply be that it was a close in an area generally known as 
Conduit Bank. However its long thin shape and approximate 
alignment with Falsgrave Road, which was thought to be the 
route of the conduit, suggest that it may be associated with 
the route of the conduit to the area of springs. The medieval 
conduit has been observed in the town,®5 but its physical 
alignment in the Falsgrave area is unknown. Further 
archaeological work is needed to ascertain the survival of 
conduits in the Falsgrave Park area since the alignment of 
such structures, if they exist, would help resolve the 
documentary evidence. 
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OBITUARY 


PROFESSOR SIR GRAHAME CLARK 


J GD Clark, who died on 12 September 1995, will be best known 
to members of the Society for his excavations at Star Carr. 
For many years he was a vice-president of the Society. This 
appreciation of Professor Clark by Peter Addyman of York 
Archaeological Trust first appeared in ’British Archaeology’. 
It is reproduced here by kind permission of Dr. Addyman and the 
Council for British Archaeology. 


Professor Sir Grahame Clark was a colossus of twentieth century 
archaeology, and the last survivor of the founding fathers of 
the CBA. 


His contributions to prehistory began with his doctoral thesis 
and post-doctoral research in the 1930s on the Mesolithic of 
Britain and north-west Europe. It produced a flurry of books 
and papers which established frameworks for the period still 
used today. 


Through the Fenland Research Committee and his excavations at 
Peacock’s Farm, a Neolithic site near Mildenhall, he came to 
recognise the value of environmental studies in prehistory, 
particularly pollen analysis, and the need to select sites for 
examination which could easily provide environmental as well as 
the more usual artefactual and structural evidence. 


In Archaeology and Society (1939), long to be a standard 
textbook for archaeology students, he stressed the need to 
interpret archaeological material in terms of the once-living 


societies that produced it. With Prehistoric Europe: the 
Economic Basis (1952) he demonstrated how that could be 
achieved in respect of economic life. By his’ classic 


excavations at Star Carr, near Seamer in North Yorkshire, he 
triumphantly brought all the themes’ together, producing 
cultural, social and economic interpretations of ae (then) 
superbly well-preserved Mesolithic settlement, all set in the 
context of a meticulously reconstructed contemporary 
environment. Excavations at Star Carr (1954), a landmark in 
archaeological publication, stood the tests of his own reé= 
evaluation in 1972 and the addition of far more data from new 
fieldwork in the 1990s. 


Grahame Clark helped form the Prehistoric Society in 1935 and 
edited the Society’s Proceedings for thirty-five years, 
establishing them as one of the world’s premier journals. At 
Cambridge, where he became professor of Archaeology in 1952, 
his interests became increasingly wide, and the courses in the 
Faculty of Archaeology became ever more international in scope. 
Graduates in increasing numbers were dispatched to posts around 
the globe in a kind of post-colonial intellectual imperialism. 
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His own seminal contribution to the internationalisation of 
archaeology was the disarmingly simple World Prehistory: an 
outline (1961), and he documented the progress of his world- 
pervasive Cambridge school of thought in Prehistory at 
Cambridge and Beyond (1989). 


Working in Photographic Interpretation during the war, he was 
on hand to serve on the CBA’s first executive committee. Ever 
an intellectual elitist and a trenchant commentator, he was 
often impatient with what he may have seen as CBA parochialism; 
but his reminders to the first committee of the need for 
independence in research, and that the social purpose in 
archaeology is education in the human sciences, are timely 
still today. 


John Grahame Douglas Clark: born 28 July 1907; educated 
Marlborough and Peterhouse, Cambridge; at Peterhouse, Bye- 
Fellow 1933, Fellow 1950, Master 1973-80; Disney Chair at 
Cambridge, 1952-1974; FBA 1951; CBE 1971; Kt 1992; died 12 
September 1995. 
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